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MATICO PARQUETRY TILE FLOORING 


MATICO Parquetry creates the luxurious effect of wood block flooring 
in low-cost asphalt tile. Ideally suited to offices, institutions and private 
homes. Rich, natural tones harmonize with any decor or style of archi- 
tecture. Sturdy, durable, Parquetry can be installed on, above or below 
grade. Available in four desirable shades—walnut, oak, maple and 
mahogany. 

Now at C group asphalt tile prices, MATICO Parquetry is economical 


and practical. Be sure to consider Parquetry 
when next you specify flooring. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Joliet, Ill. * Long Beach, Calif. * Newburgh, N. Y. 


Mfrs. of: Aristoflex ¢ Confetti ¢ Parquetry *« Maticork « Asphalt Tile ¢ Cork Tile © Plastic Wall Tile 





Aptly called ‘“‘the Designers’ dream’’, this dramatic new tile in 
Lifetime® Vinyl by Robbins provides an unbelievably wide new 
field for creative design. The variety of simple but expressive 
geometric forms in monochromatic hues, brilliant marbleized and 
terrazzo patterns lend themselves perfectly to modern interiors. 
Not only can the decorative patterns be related to other interior 
motifs but optical illusionary characteristics can be arranged to 


play up or down a wide or narrow room. GEOMETILE is made in a 
series of geometric patterns, including slim and regular diamonds, 
hexagons and octagons. 

















in LIFETIME VINYL 


” ROBBINS 


PERMANENT SHOWROOMS: 
13-177 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois 
535 Fifth Avenue, Arcade Ground Floor, New York 16, New York 


(ey 
Va ROBBINS FLOOR PRODUCTS, Inc. zr) 
TUSCUMBIA (MUSCLE SHOALS) ALABAMA ....-.... 











ARCHITECTS have confidence 
in the LOXIT SYSTEMS 
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CONTRACTORS know from ex 


perience that LOXIT simplifies 
installation. 


SCHOOL AUTHORITIES find that 
LOXIT reduces maintenance 


costs. 


TEACHERS appreciate that RITE 
GREEN chalkboards erase well 
and can be washed as often as 
necessary 
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STUDENTS learn faster when les 
sons are written on the easy-to- 


read RITE GREEN surface 


Everybodys 


CHOICE! 


Write for Further Information, 
Details and Samptes 





poxiT 


do your worrying about 
CHALKBOARD and TACKBOARD 
i installation! 








Specify the LOXIT 
COMPLETE PACKAGE 
CHALKBOARD SYSTEM 


LOXIT TRU-SNAP Trim —LOXIT-TYLAC RITE GREEN 
Chalkboards — LOXIT-TYLAKORK Tackboards 


Wy was ARE the requirements of a good chalkboard set-up? 
Easy maintenance? Beautiful appearance 


Trim that’s fireproof; doesn’t warp, expand 


Simple installation ? 
Trouble-free service ? 
or contract; that is easy to clean and never needs re painting ¢ 
Chalkboards that provide an excellent writing surface which is easy 

to read; that erases well and can be washed as often as necessary ” 
Tackboards in which pins and tacks go easily, hold tightly, and the holes 
close when they are removed? Loxit assures you all these—and more! 
The beautiful all-aluminum TRU-SNAP trim with its smooth, non-glare 
GLO-DULL® finish available for both surface-applied and plastered-ir 
jobs. Spring feature at ground compensates for expansion 

contraction and settlement. The RITE GREEN chalkboard is the 


ultimate in eye-ease and smooth-writing qualities “Reg. US Pot. Office 


ASK YOUR ARCHITECT ABOUT THE COMPLETE LINE OF LOXIT PRODUCTS FOR SCHOOLS 


LOXIT-TYLAKORK TACKBOARDS ore 
fabricated from ground cork, compressed 
under high pressure. Choice of six colors 
Pins and tacks go in easily, hold tightly— 
and holes close when they ore removed 


in 


_______j LOXIT SYSTEMS, INC., 1217 w. wasHincTON sivo ennnee 7, We 





SEALS TiGwtte fe 
THAN A REFRIGERATOR |. 


Now more than ever before... (= 
There is no equal to ‘lth 


Introducing Another In a Series of 
Major Fenestration Achievements 


LUDMAN AUTO-LOK MODEL B 
with Torque Bar and POWER-LIGHT Operator 


Showing all vents closed and locked, with fresh air night vent auto- 
matically left open. Torque bar operation is required only to bring 
in bottom night vent. Pin B engaging Keepers A on each vent 
eliminate the necessity for any pressure being exerted on 

hinge points of all other vents, as occurs on other awning 

type windows, enabling LUDMAN Auto-Lok windows 

to last for the life of the building. 


POWER-LIGHT operator (available in both 
over-the-sill and angle types). Note cross 
. : OTHER 
section showing nearly four tooth engage- 
. AWNING TYPE 
ment of strip-proof worm thread gear 
Nn WINDOWS WITH 
and oil impregnated powdered metal TORQUE BAR 
(bronze and steel) gear cast into 
operator arm (see shaded area) 
LUDMAN’S MODEL B with torque 
bar operation Auto-Lok Window, 
—®), retains all fundamental operating 
principles of Auto-Lok Standard 
Model A Window. 


Where there are no 
locking devices pulling 
in vents, pressure must 

be exerted on hinge 

points of those vents 

lsee 1 and 2 on adjacent 
illustration) that are closed 
first in order to bring in the 
other vents. This excessive 
pressure will couse wear and 
tear on hinge points and will 
throw vents out of alignment 
Minor adjustments can be made 
a few times, but ultimately it will 
be impossible becouse of the 
constant pressure on hinge 
points and limits of adjustments 
to secure permanent closure 




















Member of the 


Refer to SWEETS FILE 16 


Producers’ Council, Inc. 


LeDm aes Corporation, Dept. AIA-3, North Miami, Florida 
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color electronically controlled 


Here at Kentile, Inc. a mechanica! ‘color 
eye” has been found far more accurate in 
matching colors than the most highly 
skilled human eye. It electronically con 
trols the shades of resilient tiles from one 
batch tothe next by checking the over-all 
distribution of pigment materials. That's 


why you always get the exact color you 
specify, and why it is always uniform, re 
gardiless of floor area used. Uniform thick 
ness, accuracy of cutting, trueness and 
clarity of color, surface smoothness and 
built-in durability make this the world’s 
most popular line of resilient floor tiles. 


KENTILE, INC. 


imerica’s largest manufacturer of resilient floor tiles 
KENTILE: Asphalt Tile e KENCORK: Cork Tile for Floors and Walls e KENRUBBER: Rubber Tile * KENFLEX 


Viny! Asbestos Tile « KENFLOR: Vinyl Tile... also available by the yard « SPECIAL KENTILE: Grease-proof 
Asphalt Tile*-THEMETILE, KENSERTS: Decorative Inserts * KENCOVE: Viny! Wall Base» KENBASE: Wall Base 
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ONE SOURCE 





(For detailed descriptions, 
refer to your Sweets file 


MARBLE 
White Georgia 
White Cherokee 
Creole 

Mezzotint 

Etowah Pink 

Verde Antique 
Tennessee Pink 
Tennessee Grey 
Rose Tavernelle 
Tavernelle Cedar 
Dark Cedar 
Mahogany Antique 
Domestic Fleuri 
Fomosa 

Phantasia Vert 
Temain Roseal 

St. Genevieve Golden Vein 
St. Genevieve Rose 
St. Genevieve Breche Rose 
Meadow White 
Venato 

Vert Mont 

Emerald White 
Clarendon White 


Clarendon Bive 


LIMESTONE 

Alabama Veined Grey 
Alabama Clouded Buff 
Alabama Veined Buff 
Alabama Standard Rockwood 
Alabama Rockrange 
Alabama Golden Buff 


Fum Att GUAMNLEA in Georgia, 


Vermont, Tennessee, Missouri and Alabama, 
the Georgia Marble Company can offer 

you more than thirty distinct varieties 

of interior and exterior marble and lime- 


stone. For samples and complete, 


impartial information on their appli- 


cations, simply 
contact 


one source 


TATE, GEORGIA 


@ Alabama Limestone Co., Russellville, Alabama 


@ Green Mountain Marble Co., West Rutland, Vermont 


Divisi ©) ™ 9 @ St. Genevieve Marble Co., St. Genevieve, Missouri 


@ Tennessee Marble Co., Knoxville, Tennessee 


@ Calcium Products Division, Tate, Georgia 


NOW ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF MARBLE AND LIMESTONE 
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Architecture and Courtesy 
By Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 


Reprinted by 


permission of The George Matthews Adams 


Service from the newspaper syndicated series now appearing. 


wr ARCHITECTURE is with- 
out decoration; modern life 
Is there any 


two? 


is without courtesy. 


connection between the 


When 
ornamentation, do human relations 


Let 


buildings appear without 


begin to lack good manners? 
us see. 
Architecture is a reflection of a 


philosophy of life. The basic phi- 


losophy of the contemporary world 


is materialism, or the denial of the 
spirit. But if there is no world 


above that which can be seen, 


touched and _ scientifically ana- 
lyzed, then there never can be 
ornamentation, for ornamentation 
is symbolism or the communica- 
tion of the non-material through 
the material. Ornamentation im- 
plies another world beyond this. 

The U. N. Building and the 
new buildings which appear on 
Park Avenue in New York, re- 
semble illuminated cracker boxes, 
or elongated shoe boxes on stilts. 


They are purely “functional” be- 


cause the only function of a ma- 
terial civilization is business and 


the exchange of things of this 


world. 
When 


ated with a more happy philoso- 


civilization was perme- 
phy; when the things that were 
seen were regarded as signs and 
outward expressions of the things 
that not architecture 


were seen, 


was enhanced with a_ thousand 
decorations: a pelican feeding her 
young from her own veins sym- 
bolized the sacrifice of Christ; the 
lion breathing new life into her 
dead cubs represented the Resur- 
rection; the fox peeking his head 
around the corner was a warning 


Our 


Lord on the occasion of His tri- 


against the wiles of Satan. 


umphant entrance into Jerusalem 
said that if men held their praise 
to Him, the very “stones would 
cry out’”—which they did indeed 
the 


stones are silent, for modern man 


in Gothic cathedrals. Now 


believes there is no other world, no 
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other destiny than that of the 


stone itself. 


When faith in the spiritual is 
lost, architecture has nothing to 
express or symbolize. In _ like 
manner, when men lose the convic- 
tion that everyone is endowed with 
an immortal soul and, therefore, 
is worth more than the universe, 
there is naturally a decline in re- 
spect for the human. Man with- 
out a soul is a thing, and a thing 
is something to be used, not some- 
thing to be reverenced. He be- 
comes “functional” like a_build- 
ing or a monkey-wrench or a 
wheel. The courtesies, amenities, 
urbanity and gentility that one 
mortal ought to have for another 
are lost, once man is no longer 
seen as bearing within himself the 
Divine Image. 


The supreme dignity of the hu- 
man person, which is the founda- 
tion of democracy, is also the foun- 
dation of courtesy; but when a 
man is a tool, not a little less than 
the angels, human relations then 
become as devoid of courtesy as 
the U. N. Building is of orna- 
mentation; what decoration is to 
a building, courtesy is to life—a 
sign and symbol that there is more 
than is seen, and that behind every 


interchange of human relations is 
imperceptibly woven a love that 
is the reflection of Love Divine. 


The name of a friend pro- 
nounced with reverence and affec- 
tion is like a stone in a cathedral 


of God. 


can 


crying out the glory 


Gentleness and_ refinement 
thrive only where there is a sense 
of the sacredness of personality. 
Even the word “kind” comes from 
the old English word “kin.” The 
kind person was a “kinned” per- 
son, one who shared the same blood 
and enjoyed the same fruits of re- 
Hence mankind was 
re- 


demption. 
originally ‘“men-kinned”—all 
lated as brothers because God was 
the common Father. 


Courtesy is not a condescension 
of a superior to an inferior, or a 


patronizing interest in another’s 
It is the homage of the 


affairs. 
heart to the sacredness of human 
worth. It brings graciousness in- 
to conversation, as the tone of the 
voice, the gesture of the body, the 
response of the eye and the little 
grace notes of action, reveal that 
we are addressing someone with 
an immortal destiny and one for 
whom Christ died. Courtesy is 
born of holiness as ornamentation 
is born of the sense of holy. Let 
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us just watch and see if, when or- 
namentation returns to architec- 


ture, that courtesy also returns to 


manners. 


Progress Report 


By George Bain Cummings, F.A.1.A. 


SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


Reprinted by permission of the author and the Editor of the 
Florida Architect, in which the article appeared in March. 


CCASIONALLY, in the course 
© of my duties and pleasures 
as Secretary, I am privileged to 
travel about the country, visiting 
groups of members in their native 
habitat. Always the experience is 
tonic and enriching. Wherever I 
go I mect some good men, trying 
honestly, earnestly and with meas- 
urable effectiveness to do the job 
society expects of an architect. 
Perhaps it is in Pennsylvania, and 
the panel discusses research and 
new building products in the ex- 
perimental stage. Perhaps it is in 
Ohio, and a speaker thrills the 
group by opening our eyes to the 
rich architectural heritage left by 
the pioneers in this region. Again 
it may be in New Mexico, and I 
observe one of the finest workshops 
in public relations I have ever at- 
tended. Or it may be within view 
of Mt. Rainier that I am permitted 
the honor of presenting the charter 
to a newly formed chapter, and 


gaze into the earnest faces of the 
founding members, as a federal 
judge reminds them of the excel- 
lence of their calling and their 
potential usefulness to their state. 
Perhaps it is in Texas where things 
are on a big scale, including their 
state association meetings, and I am 
edified and challenged by the opin- 
ions expressed of our profession by 
a panel of intelligent and able lay- 
men. On another occasion it is 
in Connecticut that I hear reports 
rendered to the annual meeting in- 
dicating substantial cooperation be- 
tween the factors of local govern- 
ment and the architects of the state. 
A new chapter is to be chartered 
in Illinois and I am given the 
privilege of presenting the scroll 
and of noting the eager and under- 
standing reception given to my 
simple recital of what goes on at 
The Octagon. Presentation of the 
charter to a new chapter in Tennes- 
see affords another view of archi- 
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tects hard at work in the service of 
their community, against the back- 
drop of the lovely Smokies. Al- 
ways at national conventions the 
local architects lead us with becom- 
ing pride to see the things that are 
beautiful and inspiring and worthy 
of emulation in their section of 
the country. And when we hold 
our sessions there is rich variety 
of nourishment for both mind and 
spirit. 

It is good to go about. One 
returns home and resumes his own 
task with refreshed spirit, stimu- 
lated imagination, and a warm 
sense of professional solidarity. 
And in his heart he is grateful for 
friends, for sharing, for the assur- 
ance that he is not alone. He is 
all the more resolved in high pur- 
pose. 

There are great differences 
among the regional groups, and 
their variety makes for richness of 
pattern in the tapestry of our na- 
tional professional life. Yet two 
factors are found in all groups, and 
are the strong common denomina- 
tor of our profession—the goodwill 
in and among decent men, and our 
dedication to the highest service of 
our society. This I believe. On 
this I rely. 

It has taken a long time to 
achieve the degree of organizational 


unity The Institute now enjoys. 
We are a small profession, not over 
20,000 registered architects among 
160,000,000 people. And our job 
is to counsel this great nation so 
that its buildings and aggregations 
of buildings shall be not only safe 
to use, but well suited to its needs 
and interests, and withal in har- 
mony with the natural setting, and 
somehow fraught with a sense of 
goodness that is indeed beauty. 
There is no higher demand made 
upon any professional group, and 
we may well unite deep pride with 
the sober sense of our responsibility. 
It is well—it is necessary—that we 
be strongly organized. 


Fifteen years ago there were few 
more than 2000 members of The 
Institute—the only national organ- 


ization of the profession. A cam- 
paign of unification was conducted 
which in the next decade raised our 
membership many fold and brought 
into our framework of organiza- 
tion the many state and local groups 
which had existed outside the fold. 
And when at last unification 
could be regarded as accomplished, 
applications for membership con- 
tinued to pour in. And now, in 
these recent two years of my Secre- 
taryship, applications have been re- 
ceived at the steady rate of some 
sixty a month, and are continuing 
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without sign of diminution. Now 
we have well over 10,000 members. 
And so we are growing strong in 
numbers. 

Along with the extension of our 
membership, new chapters have 
been formed and will continue to 
be formed in the good old way of 
nature, by the division of “cells.” 
I believe there were some 60 chap- 
ters fifteen years ago; now there 
are 117. Every state now has at 
least one chapter, and in all the 
state capitals the voice of the pro- 
fession may make itself heard. 


rs 


And as this proliferation has 
taken place, it has become more 
than ever necessary as well as wise 
to select members of The Board of 
Directors of The Institute upon a 
geographical basis so that all parts 
of the country will be represented 
in determining national profes- 
sional policy. Thus the domain of 
The Institute has been divided into 
districts—and re-divided—and may 
be re-divided again, if greater pro- 
fessional advantage and organiza- 
tional effectiveness are to be gained 
thereby. Because of this division 
into regions, local consciousness of 
common interests—at least in the 
choice of regional directors—has 
led to tentative degrees of regional 


Where districts are 
with states—as in 


organization. 
coterminous 


New York and Texas—regional 
organization has been a very na- 
tural develoment and has evolved 
to a high degree of integrated effort 


and procedure. Offices have been 
set up and executives have been in- 
stalled. Where regions are wide- 
flung, organization has been slower, 
but at last we have a regional coun- 
cil, by one name or another, in 
each of the twelve districts. 

I think this all to the good, es- 
pecially when I read of the extra- 
ordinarily effective regional con- 
ference recently held in the Gulf 
States District. A meeting of the 
A.I.A, Committee on School Build- 
ings was held concurrently, and 
the program of the conference was 
derived that committee’s 
agenda. national 


from 
Noted figures 
in education attended and ad- 
dressed the conference, attracting 
news attention from all over the 
country. Nothing succeeds like 
success, and this district’s confer- 
ences will be eagerly awaited and 
attended in the future. Many 
other districts, each in its own way, 
are developing regional meetings to 
a high degree of usefulness in pro- 
fessional development and in public 
service. 

Now, a question arises in my 
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mind. We have striven for years 
to gain unity as professionals, to 
gain strength through numbers, to 
gain an effective voice with gov- 
ernment—at national, state and 
local levels, and to develop a na- 
tional forum and an _ effective 
medium of communication for the 
profession. Will the continued 
development of strong regional 
councils and attention to their pro- 
grams dilute our national solidarity 
and diminish our national effective- 
ness? Will it lead to fission rather 
than fusion? Conceivably it might. 
But I do not believe that it will. 
Because, as I have said, I rely 
upon the goodwill of the members 
of our profession, and upon our 
dedication to the highest service of 
our society. Because I believe 
that The Board of Directors, as 
it may be constituted year after 
year, will not only represent, but 
will lead the membership. Be- 
cause I believe in a fully integrated 


program of professional develop- 
ment that will require and use the 
best effort of every member—in 
his personal practice and service to 
his community, in his work in and 
for his chapter, in his participation 
in the council of his region, in his 
service upon the different levels of 
the “vertical” and other national 
committees, and in his attendance 
at national conventions. 

We need to perfect ourselves 
individually and as a profession in 
the full and fine discipline we pro- 
fess. By cultivating and conserv- 
ing the richness of individual dif- 
ferences of talent and performance, 
and by cordially and constantly 
interchanging experience and ac- 
quired wisdom, we may enjoy all 
the advantages of regional charac- 
teristics within a framework of uni- 
fied endeavor and dedication in the 
service of our day and generation. 
We 


This a realizable goal. are 


planning to attain it. 


Lament 


By Robert Schmertz 


Where are my friends of yesterday? 
Where are the brave, the brash, the gay? 


They are fat, or thin, or bald or grey— 
I see their ghosts at The A.I.A. 
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“Pofftenberger retired last May—” 

“I visited Finchley yesterday—” 

“I hear old Gubbins has passed away—” 
Ghostly talk at The A.I.A. 

Where is my friend who yesterday 

Made his equisse for a Swiss chalet? 

And chanted a dolorous roundelay 

When he got H.C.’d on judgment day? 
Where is my friend who in Class A 
Rendered his plan in gilt pochet? 

His portly ghost has a gentle sway, 

And his fifth martini is on the way. 
Where are the mad, the daft, the fey 
Who painted the scenes and did the play? 
Those dear Buffoons of a happy day— 

I hardly noticed they’d gone away. 

This old Towser has had his day— 

An architectural Old Dog Tray. 

Let the young hounds yelp; let the young hounds bay— 
Let the Young Gentlemen have their say. 


The Architect and the Community 


By Edmund R. Purves, F.A.1.A. 


An address, slightly abbreviated, made to the Ontario Association 

of Architects, meeting in their Annual Convention in Toronto, 
January 21, 1955. 

self. It is hoped that you will 

not have considered me too pre- 

sumptuous, for as ungracious and 


A T THE OUTSET and with hu- 
mility I think I should con- 
fess that when an opportunity to 





address the Ontario Association of 
Architects came across the wires, I 
broke the bounds of decency and 


decorum. Fighting an _ inherent 


sense of modesty, I suggested my- 


opportunistic as it may seem, it 
was nevertheless an inspiration on 
my part. 

Some two years ago I had the 
pleasure of attending the annual 
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meeting of the Royal Architectur- 
al Institute of Canada in your 
City—an occasion which I enjoyed 
thoroughly—so I determined to 
seize every opportunity to come 
here again, a determination which 
lent strength to my brashness. 


The subject of your meeting is 
one in which I am deeply inter- 
ested. I can speak freely—I can 
say those things which are of the 
By a hap- 
py chance, though maybe a “nat- 


heart and of the mind. 


ural” for our present period of 
concentration on city and com- 
munity planning, and on the archi- 
tect’s position of leadership there- 
in, the theme of the talk you have 
given me is almost identical to that 
which has been chosen for the An- 
nual Convention of The American 
Institute of Architects to be held 
Today it is a most fit- 
We are aware of the 


next June. 
ting title. 
concentration of attention on com- 
munity planning, throughout the 
United States. 
ning really means the replanning 


Community plan- 


I presume the 
same is true of your Dominions. 


of our country. 


Communities are now so interde- 
pendent and our highways and 
their problems have reached such 
proportions that the replanning of 
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a community is but a starting 
point for the recasting of the physi- 
cal appearance of an entire nation. 

For years, we in the architec- 
tural profession have proclaimed 
our abilities and our knowledge in 
this field. We have proclamed 
the essentiality of our participa- 
tion. 
the challenge which we ourselves 


It is now up to us to meet 


have initiated. I think we can do 


it. 

The architect has emerged and 
stepped far forward in a very short 
time. The architect himself, as a 
person and as a man of accomp- 
has much 
faster than has his title. Maybe 
it is our title that should be re- 


lishment, progressed 


considered, even though it is most 
ancient and honorable. Or on the 
other hand, could it be that at last 
we are beginning to fulfill, to live 
up to our title? Possibly we over- 
looked the ancient meaning of the 
word “architect” and allowed it to 
become an appellation for a servile 
calling—a pandering of a super- 
ficially educated pretender to a 
That the title 
lost meaning and lost impact is 


the fault We 


now have a chance to revitalize it 


vulgarian society. 
of our forbears. 


through the challenge that is in- 
herent in the replanning of the 
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communities of the Western Hem- 
isphere. 


“Architect” is a word used with 
extreme frequency. We hear of 
the “architects of peace,” “archi- 
tects of war,” and I have even 
heard the Almighty referred to as 
“the Architect of the Universe.” 
Parenthetically, I cannot help but 
tell you that the other day I read 
the invocation given at a gathering 
of engineers in the United States. 
With some alarm and perhaps just 
a touch of indulgence, I noticed 
that the Almighty was referred to 
in that invocation as “the Engineer 
of the Universe,” and further that 
good members of that assemblage 
of 
served their time on this planet, 


professions, when they have 


can look forward to joining the 
This 


mons suggests the possibility of 


“Great Engineer.” sum- 


pantheism. 


A little presumption is a good 
thing, but it seems to me that be- 
fore we again seek to aspire to a 
celestial recognition of our status 
we might do well to fulfill our 
Others have 


earthly roles. may 


progressed further along the paths 
Per- 
We 


enjoy the stimulus of pursuing a 


of attainment than have we. 


haps this is fortunate for us. 
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goal that is forever itself seeking 
greater perfection. 

But to return to our own Con- 
The 


tute of Architects, which is still 


vention of American Insti- 
in the formative period, I am won- 
dering if perhaps here at this Con- 
ference you will not give us the 
key—more than that, the inspira- 
tion—for one of the more signifi- 


A.L.A. So I 


shall keep my ears well open and 


cant conventions. 
attend as many of your sessions 
as possible. Will you indulge me 
if I steal a bit from you to take 
to Minnesota next June? 

For years we have talked about 
the architect and the community 
and about the architect’s position 
in that picture—a position we have 
if 
is now being chal- 


assumed as by Divine right. 


That 
lenged. 


right 


Before getting into an explora- 


tion of potentialities, to which no 


doubt many hours will be devoted 
at your annual meeting, it might 
be well to reverse the positions, 
and, instead of thinking of what 
might be the impact of the archi- 
tect on the community, let us think 
for a moment of the impact of the 
if 


wish—on the architect. Of course, 


community—of society, you 


the major question conjured by 
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this point of view is whether or 
not the architect may find himself 
in a position which he claims is his 
—by right of assumption. Through 
claim and assumption he is the 
key figure in the replanning of his 
country. He is there because the 
country, through its communities, 
is turning for help to the man who 
has proclaimed himself the expert. 
The challenge is not conjectural. 
The impact of community is upon 
the architect. Will he survive the 


shock ? 


I do not think the architect will 
be found wanting in our hem- 


isphere, for our position in indus- 


try, in the economy, and in the 
body politic has changed so vastly 
that no longer is the architect 
simply an eclectic designer. le is 
the man of the moment, and men 
of the moment have appeared with 
gratifying opportuneness through- 
out history. Parenthetically, men 
of distinction appear more fre- 
quently, at least in the advertising 
pages of American journalism. 
The inherent power of the arch- 
itect is one not understood even 
by the profession. It is, however, 
understood by the economist and 


Over the 


boards of our profession pass the 


by our government. 


designs for billions and billions of 


dollars’ worth of construction. In 
the United States the construction 
industry, dollar-wise, is the largest 
of all industries—having 
outstripped agriculture. Whether 
the architect 


other 
he seeks it or not, 
has an influence on the community 
and on the way of life of a great 
nation. ‘This 
the fulfillment of this challenge 
have not been without effect upon 
Perhaps 
what I am endeavoring to say to 


responsibility and 


the architect himself. 
you, in talking about the impact 
of the community upon the archi- 
tect, is that, like anyone else, the 
escape his en- 


architect cannot 


vironment nor can he evade the 
He is 


part and parcel of his era and per- 


forces that shape society. 


haps its most telling exponent of 
his time. Not even so-called rev- 
olutionary designers avoid the hall- 
marks of their age. You cannot 
fool posterity. Let us hope it will 


admire rather than jeer at you. 


We can always consider the ex- 
ample of our famous contempo- 
rary, Frank Lloyd Wright, and 
measure him by his production 
over the tremendous span of his 
fruitful 
Years 


their end. 


and influential years. 


which have not yet seen 


We can see that he, 
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like the rest of us, has not escaped 
his environment. He is part of 
the Mid-west, part of the prairies, 
of its products, its culture, and of 
its heritage. He is essentially an 
American voice of our day and 
age. 

There are extremely few archi- 
tects who have succeeded in any 
measure in defying their environ- 
ment. Their obdurate influence 
is ephemeral and ineffective, save 
among the members of the little 
cults they create. Some Ameri- 
cans may profit by them, some may 
glean what there is to glean from 
their offerings and incorporate it 
into their pattern. So it can be 
said they have not failed to en- 
rich our lives and perhaps in a way 
which they had not anticipated. So 
again we have the question—up- 
on whom is the impact? Some 
pleasure is gained from the exer- 
cise of defiance but small profit is 
derived from its pursuit. 

The rush and complexity of our 
modern life, the demands of tech- 
nological advance and the com- 
petition, not only for the consum- 
er’s dollar but, most important of 
all, for the consumer’s attention, 
are such that no architect or en- 
gineer can defy, especially if he 
wants to lead and be in the van. 


Maybe before we get too far we 
should talk about the architect 
himself. My many years of ex- 


perience with the profession and 
its organizations have brought 
home the realization that the ad- 
jective “simple” does not apply to 
us—our ways, our aspirations and 
our problems. Our complexity 
may be confounding, but our in- 
consistency is a delight. To these 
qualities we bring that dash of 
proper passion which compels 
others to stop and hear what we 
have to say. As rugged individu- 
alists we struggle successfully for 
private enterprise in the profession- 
al design field. As compassionate 
people we support planning and 
projects from a professional, if less 
rugged, point of view. We rebel 
against arbitrary dicta in esthet- 
ics. We accept and use imported 
architectural clichés without hes- 
itation. We _ criticize ourselves 
and even go so far as to criticize 
our self-criticism. For instance, 
there is a species of self-criticism 
which we hear voiced frequently 
at Institute gatherings and which 
crops up often in our mail. I am 
referring to that unfavorable anal- 
ogy based on completely erroneous 
premises when we compare our- 


selves to other professions. Even 
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at Board meetings a new member 
might rise occasionally and hold 


out to us as a shining example a 
way in which we should emulate 
one of the other professions—law, 
medicine, engineering. I have 
reason to suspect that at the gath- 
erings in those other professions 
as some- 
Only 
a few years ago when The Insti- 
tute had succeeded in accomplish- 
ing a decided advance and an im- 


we architects are cited 


thing they should emulate. 


provement of our working rela- 
tionships with certain government- 
al agencies (resulting in dollars in 
the pockets of our constituents) 
one of the other professional or- 
ganizations in the construction in- 
dustry took official cognizance and 
demanded to know why its staff 
had been asleep and allowed the 
A.I.A. to have stolen a march. 
Some think we are vulnerable, 
that we are less protected by law, 
and more adversely affected by 
public opinion than are other peo- 
ple. True, we all share certain 
hazards. There are certain points 
of similarity between members of 
different professions, but I should 
like to emphasize that the 
whole architects should not be 
compared with other professions 
or assumed to be like them, for 


on 
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we definitely are not. We are a 
peculiar breed, a fascinating breed, 
and considered by some to be a 
superior breed. We do not pass 
unnoticed and unremarked in the 
body definitions, 


regulations and restrictions which 


politic. ‘Those 


govern others, sometimes to our 
envy, cannot be taken over by us. 
We enjoy a latitude of thought 
and action which does not lend it- 
self to the rigors of the engineer- 
ing formula or the hair-splitting 


of the lawyer. 


ee 


combines many 


An architect 
characteristics and talents into one 
I do not know who com- 


An 


talent, 


person. 


pares to us. architect must 


have artistic an artistic 
yearning, business acumen, admin- 
ability, and_ technical 
knowledge. We 
men, domestic counsellors, philoso- 


all, and 


istrative 


must be sales- 


phers, good friends to 


guardians of the law. The prod- 
ucts of our efforts must stand up, 
be seen and be of service. They 
in of 


Six 


cannot be buried a maze 


court proceedings, or under 
feet of soil. 

Perhaps it is because an archi- 
tect is so composite, so comprehen- 


sive and so understanding that he 
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is inclined to be humble and plain- 


tive. He lacks the scientific arro- 


gance of the nuclear scientist, the 


solemnity of the lawyer and the 
mysticism of the medical man. I 
disagree fundamentally that an 
architect is this or that, for essen- 
tially he is an architect—delight- 
ful, charming, exasperating, am- 
bitious and always provocative. 
A while back in my talk I said 
we had come a long way in a very 
short time. We have learned to 
be aggressive, and I use the word 
We have, I 
think, always been vigorous. We 
are a pre-eminent and influential 


in its nicest form. 


profession. We are a learned pro- 
We are 


agencies, by the 


fession. recognized by 
governmental 
Congress, by corporations, and | 
am sure in your country you are 
recognized by your Parliament. 
This recognition of the archi- 
tect is not predicated upon family 
heritage or conformance with a 
code of superficial manners, nor 
ability to wear clothes of the right 
cut, but it is due to the ability of 
the members of the profession it- 
self. This ability is founded upon 
the calibre of men attracted by 
architecture. We are a people of 


Our or- 


their 


whom we can be proud. 


ganizations have achieved 


reputations through the abilities of 
their members, through the con- 
tributions made by their members. 
We have come a very long way 
in a relatively few years. There 
is a certain amount of inertia that 
we have had to overcome. A num- 


ber of us in this room, and es- 
pecially myself, are fully aware of 
the tremendous change taking 
place in the early training of the 
architect and of the architect’s out- 
look on life and his profession. 
The 
was fantastic. 
to a blind devotion to an esoteric 


training of my generation 


We were subjected 


cult whose god was the unctuous 
well-born mammon, whose ritual 
was a recital of dates and names, 
whose symbolism was the classic 
orders, whose vestment the smock, 
and whose precepts were an incom- 
patible combination of pictorial 
fantasy and the incredible stupid- 
ity of the eclectic approach. 
While we devoted ourselves to 
those pursuits, others were mov- 
Where 


gineering be if it had worshipped 


ing forward. would en- 
a past or if it had let the india ink 
wash supplant a strict regard for 
stresses and strains? Our friends 
in the engineering field have ex- 
ercised imagination, foresight and 
often artistic talent in the design 
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of bridges, in the laying out of 
railroad lines and roads, driving 
tunnels and building dams. Im- 
agination, romance and daring are 
found in many fields of endeavor. 
In the medical field imagination 
leads very decidedly to the prog- 
ress of medical science. We have 
had to learn, we have caught up, 
we are now ahead—thanks in no 
small measure to the professional 
organization. 

A threat to our position in the 
design world may come as much 
from within as from without. 
Occasionally there arises a ten- 
dency to restrict our fields of en- 
deavor and competence, forgetting 
that the Ivory Tower is not a 
bastion, but a cell of solitary con- 
finement. 

A shrinking from responsibility 
appears to be our heritage. Those 
of you who have experience in the 
armed services are familiar with 
the tendency on the part of cer- 
tain professionals in the service to 
conform to regulations and prece- 
dent and to keep the record clear 


to a point where initiative is lost. 

It is certainly incumbent upon 
the architect to seek greater re- 
sponsibility, to reach out for it and 
On all sides 


these days we see a shrinking from 


even to demand it. 


responsibility, a desire to let the 
other people do the thinking, to 
let the country and society take 
care of us. I am not talking about 
architects in this respect, but I am 
thinking of the socialistic trends 
that beset this time and 
which have made such progress, as 
of today, as to make the prophecies 
and aspirations of the 
leaders of the early part of the 
century seem conservative and self- 


us at 


socialist 


reliant. 


In any successful army, officers 
are not rated by their skill in keep- 
ing their records clean, but by their 
capacities and willingness to ac- 
cept responsibility. Frederick the 
Great laid down this philosophy 
for the German Army of his day 
and it was carried through by Von 
Clausewitz, Bismarck and Molt- 
ke. The willingness of our fore- 
fathers to accept responsibility has 
produced our country. Let the 
willingness of our generation to 
accept responsibility maintain it. 
Confidence in the individual archi- 
tect will bring about a general con- 
fidence in the profession. ‘The cli- 
ent should enjoy, without reserva- 
tion, our contributions to firmness, 
commodity and delight. 

I venture to say that we must 
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watch ourselves in order that we 
do not shrink and shirk and let 
others take over for us. ‘There is 
a danger in that it is so easy to let 
the other people move into our 
rightful field of practice and take 
When I go to 


architects’ meetings and look at 


over our vocations. 
architectural programs and note 
how great the concentration is on 
internal interests and internal pur- 
suits, I am fearful at how easy it 
is to let little irksome problems of 
administration and _ organization 
take up the valuable hours that 
should be devoted to the perfect- 
ing of ourselves as the instrumen- 
designing the new 


talities for 


America. 


Finally, let me say that my ex- 
perience has been that the archi- 
tect is not unwelcome. He sim- 
ply imagines he is not welcome. He 
is sought after. He only has to 
make the slightest effort. He sees 
other people being sought after 
and being called into conferences. 


He 


knocked on the door, they have 


does not realize they have 


put themselves forward, probably 


from a far less secure vantage 


point than the architect himself en- 


joys. There is a wealth of mes- 
sages that I could leave with you, 
but the one that comes to mind 
immediately, though perhaps un- 


necessary, is simply, “Be not 


afraid.” 


American Architects’ Directory 


EMBERS of The Institute are 


M 


the 
Company (62 W. 45th St., New 


York 36), the questionnaires they 


urged to return promptly to 


R. R. Bowker 


publishers, 


have received requesting biograph- 


ical information for the “Ameri- 
can Architects’ Directory,” which 
is being produced with the spon- 
sorship and active cooperation of 
The Institute for fall publication. 


Questionnaires are going out at 
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the rate of fifteen hundred every 
two weeks, the last being sched- 
uled to be mailed on April 15th. 

Please note that the intent in 
this Directory is to provide biog- 
raphies of all 4.4.1. members plus 
a few non-member architects. 
The editor is entirely dependent 
on you for your biographical in- 
formation. Please help him to 
make this initial volume complete 


as regards A.].A. members who 
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in any case probably will repre- 
sent at least nine-tenths of those 
listed. 

Do not confuse this “American 
Architects’ Directory,” which will 
be a hard-bound book of about 
800 pages, with the A.I.A. Mem- 
bership List, which is also in prepa- 
ration at the present time and will 
be issued as usual from The Octa- 
gon. 

Nor should it be confused with 
the monthly Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Architect which has current- 


ly issued questionnaires under the 

sponsorship of the Michigan So- 

ciety of Architects and the Nation- 

al Council of Architectural Regis- 

tration Boards. 

The new biographical directory 
architects in the 


of 


United States, its territories and 


practising 


possessions, is the first in a quarter 

century and the only reasonably 

comprehensive one ever to be at- 
tempted. 

Georck S. Koyt, F.A.1.A., 

Editor 


Architectural League Annual Awards 


HE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
tw New YorK opened its 
58th Annual Gold Medal Exhibi- 
tion on March 8. With the open- 
ing came an announcement of the 
award winners: 

ARCHITECTURE 
Gold Medal to Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill, architects for the 
new Fifth Avenue Branch of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York City. 
DESIGN AND CRAFTSMANSHIP 
Gold Medal to Harry Bertoia 
for his sculptural metal screen in 
the new Manufacturers Trust 
Company building. 
Silver Medal 


to Robert L. 
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Sowers for his chancel window for 
St. George’s Church, Durham, 
N. H. 
ENGINEERING 
Gold Medal to E. H. Praeger 
of Madigan-Hyland for Pier 57, 
New York City. 
Mention to Oliver 
Bowen of Bowen, Rule & Bowen 
for his Parking Terrace, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
Honorable Mentions to Wheel- 
right, Stevenson, Langran & Fan- 


Honorable 


ning for Independence Mall, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Simonds & Simonds 
for the landscape development of 
housing projects in Mount Union, 
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WINNER OF THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE’sS 1954 GoLD MEDAL IN ARCHI 
He MANUFACTURERS TRUsT COMPANY 


FirtH AVENUE, New York CIty 


SKIDMORE, OwWINGS & MERRILL, ARCHITECTS 
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BRICK SCULPTURE, REHABILITATION BUILDIN« 
GEORGIA WARM SPRINGS FOUNDATION, WARM SPRINGS, GA 
EDMOND R. AMATEIS, SCULPTOR 


Poomss, AMISANO & WELLS, ARCHITECTS 
Che sculptor set up wet, unburned bricks on the curve of the wall, carved them 
numbered them, took them down to be baked—it proved to be an inexpensive 
technique. On another wall are representations of Helen Keller and her teacher, 
Miss Sullivan. The two inscriptions are: THERE IS NOTHING TO FEAR BUT FEAR 
ITSELF, and WHILE THEY WERE SAYING AMONG THEMSELVES IT CANNOT BE DONE 


IT WAS DONE. 
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Pa. and in McKeesport, Pa. ; Olm- 
sted Hall, 


Graduate School of Business Ad- 


Brothers for Kresge 
ministration, Harvard University ; 
and Robert L. Zion 
for a war memorial at Lawrence, 
ss & 2 
SCULPTURE 

Gold Medal to Ernest Morenon 


Beatrice L. 


for his Stations of the Cross in 
the Church of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, Holyoke, Mass. 

Silver Medals: One to Joseph 


Kiselewski for his sculpture for the 


entrance to the new Loyola Semin- 
ary at Shrub Oak, N. Y.; a second 
Silver Medal to Walker Hancock 
for his sculpture for the new Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Station, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
Murat DEcORATION 

Silver Medal to Peppino Man- 
gravite for his colored cartoon for 
the mosaic for the St. Anthony 
Shrine facade, Boston, Mass. 

Honorable Mentions to John T. 
Biggers and to Conrad Albrizio 


for their murals. 


Arts and the Man 


IN TW 


PARTS—PArT II 


By Lewis Mumford 


address to the Columbia 


An 


ask a 


uncom(- 


WITH, let us 


T° BEGIN 
pointed and 


fortable question: How is it, if the 


perhaps 


arts are as essential to man’s life 
as probably all of us here feel and 
believe, how is it that until very 
recent times they never had even 
a modest niche in the university ? 
One of the reasons for this absence, 
indeed for this long alienation, is 
the result of an ancient error in 


judgment, a plausible but unfortu- 
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University 
Role of the University in the Creative Arts,” 


THE 


“The 
1954. 


Conference on 
November 13, 


of the indivisible, 


which established a breach between 


nate ~ division 


the knowing, the feeling, and the 
acting sides of human conduct. If 
one were looking for a scapegoat, 
one might say it all began with 
Plato. That 
crystalline intellect distrusted the 


great philosopher’s 
perhaps because he himself 
it difficult 
hot end of the spectrum, the pas- 


arts: 


found to combine the 


sions and feelings, with the cold 
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end, the mathematical and logical 
intellect, to create the white light 
of truly human reason. 

At all events, Plato excluded the 
poet and artist from his ideal Re- 


public, as mere imitators of transi- 


ent and ephemeral phenomena, cut 
off from the static perfections of 
truth: they were charlatans who 
pretended to know a lot about 
everybody’s business without ever 
having taken the trouble to study 
it. That bias, because of Plato’s 
immense authority, set the tone for 
the academic attitude toward the 
arts for well over two thousand 
years. True to its old foundations 
in the Platonic academy, committed 
to the systematic pursuit of exact 
knowledge, the university naturally 
looked with disfavor on the arts, 
whose practitioners seemed to take 
pleasure, rather than truth, as their 
aim, or who, in any case, drew free- 
ly on their emotions and their un- 
conscious sources, who trusted in- 
tuition to make swift shortcuts over 
territory where truth finds its way 
step by step. Certainly the artist, 
though he might sweat to master 
the practical details of his craft, 
showed in general no disposition to 
submit patiently to rigorous intel- 
lectual discipline; he sidestepped 
the intellectual obligations philoso- 
phy in the classic period, theology 
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in the middle ages, linguistics in 
the renaissance, or science in our 
own time have imposed. Apart 
from great exceptions like Leon- 
ardo or Goethe, the artist more and 
more came to live in a land-locked 
cove, cut off from the great tides of 
thought, content to pick up ideo- 
logical debris the winds scattered 
on his beach, to use it for his own 
playful purpose. Meanwhile, the 
university practised its own kind of 
and disdainful non- 
intercourse. Not but 
theory: not pleasure or significant 


form, but truth: not total expres- 


isolationism 
practice 


sion but. fragmentary statements, 
not the whole man but the rational 
man, and, one may add, not life 
in all its fullness and richness, but 
that part of life that springs out 
of the intellect and can be con- 
trolled on purely intellectual terms, 
were taken by the university as its 
special province. 

Plainly, this platonic exclusion 
of the artist from the university 
resulted, as we can now see, in a 
double loss. For one thing, it cut 
off the university from a large part 
of the subjective life of its age, 
making the arts themselves seem 
trivial or unreal until they were 
dead enough to be subjected to 
post-mortem examination. In addi- 


tion, it gave dignity solely to studies 
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from which no esthetic delight one of the excluded ones, spoke with 


could be extracted, while it placed bitter resentment in his Notebooks. 
a mark of disfavor upon studies If humanism was in fact kinder to 
that introduced non-intellectual architecture, in its own patroniz- 
methods or even paid special atten- ing fashion, this was doubtless be- 
tion to quality, form and pattern. cause the precepts of the new archi- 
This, again, had an unfavorable tecture were then locked in the 
effect upon the intellectual life, for classic pages of Vitruvius and could 
when the Periodic Table was first be opened only by scholars. What- 
introduced by Nowlands as the ever the causes, the fact is that the 
Law of Octaves, it was rejected, creative arts had no place in the 
less for its crudity than on the curriculum of the university; and 
ground that such symmetry and it was not till the second half of 
regularity were in fact opposed to the nineteenth century that, with 
the spirit of science—which shows the rise of special schools of engi- 
that by the middle of the nine- neering and architecture, these arts 
teenth century the university had began to enter through the back 
even forgotten the one creative art door. Even now, in most institu- 
that was included in the medieval _ tions, it is still true to say that the 
curriculum, Music, and with it college and the university are more 
Pythagoras’ exquisite demonstra- concerned to analyze old esthetic 
tion of the mathematical relation of _ results than to produce fresh ones: 
the length of the chord to the musi- more ready to beget more profes- 
cal note. sors of art, poetry, music and 
drama than to utilize the services 

+ of artists, poets, composers, and 


° ° lramatists. 
One might think that the hu- °'*™ atists 


manist movement would have im- 
proved the relation between the 
university and the artist; but the 
humanists unfortunately expressed 
an open contempt for all the non- 


During the last generation this 
picture has of course changed ; but 
it would be absurd to suppose that 
a period of alienation and neglect 
can be repaired in a decade or two. 


literary creative arts — looking It is only now that the university 


upon the painter or the sculptor 
as a mere craftsman: a snobbism 
about which Leonardo da Vinci, 


has begun to understand the im- 
portance of undoing Plato’s mis- 
take: to bring back into the uni- 
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versity, not one or two of the arts, 
but the whole corpus, so that they 
may interact within the face-to-face 
community of the university as they 
once interacted in Florence. So, 
too, the university now concerns it- 
self with the practice of the arts, 
as well as their history and theory, 
and with the living presence of 
dramatists, 
the 


musicians, painters, 


architects, not merely with 
analysis of their finished product in 
courses. There would be much to 
say for these departures if one con- 
sidered only the welfare of the uni- 
versity, because the remoteness of 
theorists from the practitioners of 
the arts, a remoteness that Plato 
or Aristotle surely did not suffer 
from in Athens, is an obstacle to 
intellectual and 
scholarly criticism. As for the artist 


understanding 


himself, his great weakness today 
is that life, as it presents itself to 
him today, has become increasingly 
a meaningless phantasmagoria ; and 
in the mood produced by his intui- 
tions, he tends to retreat into the 
infantile and the dark confusions 
of the unconscious and to cut him- 
self off from the highest flights of 
the mind. He, too, has the prob- 
lem of becoming whole again; and 
if the scientist and the scholar need 
the support of the suppressed part 


of the psyche, eliminated as sub- 
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jective and untrustworthy, it is 
equally true that the artist may 
greatly profit by bringing his own 
submerged creativity within the 
ambit of an intellectual life that 
is still, all 


enormously productive and stimu- 


for its frustrations, 
lating. The robust health of archi- 
tecture today, as compared with 
the other arts, is probably due to 
this persistent contact with science 


and technics. 


he 

The breach between the arts and 
the intellectual disciplines, or be- 
tween the artist and the scholar, 
cries to be repaired in our time, 
as one of the many efforts that are 
needed to build up an orderly and 
intelligible and purposeful world. 
The first step for both parties, per- 
haps, is to bring man himself back 
into the center of the picture; and 
to realize that the highest art is 
the art of making and molding 
men, not simply increasing knowl- 


edge, expanding power, or multi- 


plying works of art. Not the de- 


corticated man, not the eviscerated 
man, not the legless man, nor yet 
the headless nor heartless nor the 
all 


prolifically 


nerveless man, creatures we 


have been bringing 
forth, in response to extraneous re- 


quirements, as our ancestors used 
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to create dwarfs and hunchbacks to 
serve as circus performers. We need 
whole men, whose creativity is sus- 
tained by love; and when we think 
of the whole man, it is perhaps no 
accident that we think of the artist ; 
for at least in the great figures of 
art, Sophocles, Euripides, Dante, 
Alberti, Michaelangelo, Breughel, 
Rubens, Johann Sebastian Bach, 
Goethe, down to representative 
men in our own day, like ‘Thomas 
Mann or Frank Lloyd Wright, 
every part of the human personality 
is in full and generous develop- 
ment. In the arts, at least, the great 
“We 


understand only what we are able 


saying of Vico’s is true: 
to create; and the artist, as creator, 
contributed something to our 
understanding that no abstract 
formulation can encompass.” So 
much for the artist’s right to be 


in the university. 


If this analysis is sound, the 
role of the university in promoting 
cooperation between the arts is a 
twofold one: that of enriching its 
own scholarly resources and widen- 
ing its public commitments, by of- 
fering a home for the creative arts 
and a place for the creative artist 
in the midst of the academic com- 
munity; but also providing for the 
artist the kind of milieu that is 
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no longer open to him in a great 
metropolis, where the higher life so 
often starves in the midst of abund- 
ance. The special role of the uni- 
versity in our complex civilization 
would perhaps be better under- 
stood if we realized that the great 
city today, the megalopolis, in its 
immense profusion and confusion, 
its overgrowth and its disorganiza- 
tion, not to say disintegration, no 
longer performs the traditional 
function of the city of bringing 
people together in a small area and 
enabling them to communicate and 
cooperate. Since I have used Plato 
as a symbolic scapegoat, let me in 
atonement invoke Plato’s name for 
another suggestion in his Republic, 
that only a small community of 
limited numbers is capable of doing 
justice to the higher development 
of man. The university today is 
now perhaps destined to perform 
the function that the city itself 
performed in fifth-century Greece: 
it must serve as a meeting place 
for the humanist scholar, the sci- 
entist and the artist, and those who 
are drawn from the practical life 
to seek their company. The artist, 
I believe, has a central part to 
play in this function, but he has 
also much to gain by the spon- 
taneous contacts and meetings pos- 


sible by living together with a 
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variety of other souls under one 
roof, pursuing a common purpose. 
If that building is well planned 
with respects to its specifically hu- 
man needs and functions, we shall 


not need the services of either axi- 


ologists, praxiologists, nor com- 
munications experts to make pos- 
sible all the further cooperations 


that will ensue. 


People in Glass Houses May Throw Stones 
By Geraldine Grillo 


When the sun is cool and the view’s inviting, 
I like this house and its natural lighting. 
But when it’s hot, and the street’s congested, 


(As every passer-by has guessed it) 


I’m under glass for his inspection, 
g 


With leering eyes in every direction. 
And whether I’m working or a-wooing, 
He’ll be looking and—disapproving. 
Oh for a wall with a magic casement— 
It would put an end to my abasement. 


Designer facetious, 


Now, don’t be malicious. 
Bring back the Age of Stone and Brass, 
And free me of your House of Glass! 


Yesterday and Today 


Reprinted from the New York Chapter’s Oculus for February 1955: 


ee HEN I WAS A STUDENT of 

v4 Architecture a good many 
years ago—” writes an interested 
observer, “the goal of every ren- 
derer was to make a building look 
as if it were starting on its second 
or third century. Every device at 


the command of lead pencil or 


brush was brought into play to 
impart a haunting mellowness, a 
serene decreptitude suggestive of 
Tintern Abbey or the terrace of 
Mont St. Michel. Ivy climbed, 
ridges sagged, glass rippled and 
stones glowed with warm sunlight 


and lichens. 
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“To the student who chanced 
to visit one of these jobs on the 
site, however, a curious shock was 
The 


eternally 


buildings looked 
The 


stone glistened, every line was ir- 


in — store. 


new, new. cut 
reproachably plumb, every angle 
unchallengably right, every oaken 
panel unquestionably varnished. 
The Department of Buildings and 
Grounds obviously had attacked 
any climbing ivy with weed killer. 

“Today a curious mutation in 
the respective roles of delineator 
and builder be observed. 
Renderings gleam, sparkle, dance. 


of the 


may 


The unsentimental touch 
ruling pen is everywhere apparent, 
filled with white ink. For large 
simple expanses of stone or metal 


‘glistering’ is perhaps the only 
word. 

“Again, however, a visit to the 
completed building is apt to be an 
unsettling experience for the 
The buildings indubitably 


The 


ravages of water are apparent on 


young. 


show signs of senescence. 
the glistening stone, much of the 
plywood is delaminate, paint has 
cracks and 


peeled. Settlement 


general derangements which 
would have warmed the heart of 
the renderer of the ‘twenties are 
readily discernible. 

“It is obvious that many more 


effort 


specifica- 


decades of concerted must 


ensue before renderer, 
tion writer and builder achieve a 


common concept of chronology.” 


Hubertus Junius to Hubertus Tertius 


NTEGRITY, my son, is the tap root 
mulched 


I 


courage 


in 
the 


Architecture, 
sprinkled 


of 
and by 
gentle rains of faith. 

In the young Architect it be- 
gins with the courage to say “I do 
not know”; it grows with the ad- 
mission “I made a mistake”; and 
its fruit is the willingness to ac- 


financial for 


cept responsibility 
that mistake. 
The man who buys your error 


buys your soul and must charge 
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your client for future installments 
on his purchase, but when you buy 
your own error you can demand a 
like service from others. 

If 


places, your heart shall be free 


your mind has no secret 
from the mould of regret. 

This be the heritage of right 
intent, and only by your integrity 
can it be saved from the streets of 
Hell. 


Keep thy faith with all men, 
and with but a single woman. 
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The Institute’s Journalism Awards 


F* THE SECOND year The Insti- 


$250 each to winners in the six 
This 


year’s winners were selected from 


tute offered $1500 in prizes of 
categories mentioned below. 


a field of several hundred, sub- 
mitted by newspapers and maga- 
zines throughout the country: 
Class 1: Best factual reporting on 
an architectural subject or person- 
ality in the news columns of a 
paper. 

First Award: William T. Cullen, 
Jr., the Scranton Times, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, for his story on the 
University of Scranton’s proposed 
building expansion program, pub- 
lished June 22, 1954. 

Special Commendation: W. Clif- 
ford Harvey the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, Massachusetts, 
for his series of articles covering 
the 84th of The 
American Institute of Architects 
in June 1954. 

Class 2: Best feature story on an 


Convention 


architectural subject or personality 
in a newspaper, newspaper supple- 
ment or newspaper magazine. 
First 
Braun, 


Award: Lilian 


Roto 


Free Press, Detroit, Michigan, for 


Jackson 
Magazine, Detroit 


her article “Report on Minoru 


Yamasaki, AIA,” published De- 
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cember 26, 1954. Miss Braun is a 
second-time winner in this category. 
Special Commendation: Robert W. 
Fenwick, Bill Bettie 
I. Lopez, Empire Magazine of 
Denver Post, Denver, Colorado, 
for outstanding series of feature 


Hosokawa, 


articles on architect-designed homes 
and buildings. 

Class 3: Best article in a profes- 
sional architectural magazine. 
First Award: Lewis Mumford of 
Amenia, New York, for “The Life, 
the Teaching and the Architecture 
of Matthew Nowicki” published 
in Architectural Record, June, 
July, and September, 
1954. 


Special Commendation: Editors of 


August, 


Architectural Forum and Clarence 
S. Stein, Albert Mayer, Julian 
Whittlesey, Roger Willcox, Lois 
B. Murphy for article “Kitimat: 
A New City,” published in Archi- 
tectural Forum, July 1954. 

Class 4: Best article in a popular 
magazine on an architectural sub- 
ject or personality. 

First Award: Clarance W. Hall, 
Executive Editor of Christian Her- 
ald for his article ““The Churches 
Rise Again,” published in Me- 
Call’s, December 1954. 

Class 


5: Best photograph of an 
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Langley 
He INsTiTute’s 1954 JOURNALISM AWARDS 
Class VI Ihe best photograph published in an architectural magazine 
A Nicut CLus In HAVANA 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY ]. ALEX LANGLEY 


PUBLISHED IN PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE, JUNE 1954 
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architectural subject published in a 
newspaper. 

First Award: Thomas D. Stevens, 
The Providence Journal-Bulletin, 
Providence, Rhode Island, for 
photograph showing arched roof of 
Temple Beth El sanctuary which 
appeared as part of full-page pic- 
ture spread in Providence Journal- 
Bulletin, May 10, 1954. 

Class 6: Best photograph of an 
architectural subject published in 
a magazine. 

First Award: J. Alex Langley, 


New York City, for his photo- 
graph of a night club in Havana, 
Cuba designed by Max Borges, Jr., 
showing thin-shell concrete vault 
construction, which was published 
in Progressive Architecture, June 
1954. 

The Jury: George Bain Cum- 
mings, F.A.LA.; John Wellborn 
Root, F.A.L.A.; Walter Karig, Edi- 
tor of the Washington Post; Burke 
Wilkinson, writer, Washington, 
D. C., and Henry H. 
F.A.L.A., Chairman. 


Saylor, 


Regionalism and the South 


Excerpts from addresses made before the Gulf States Regional 
Conference, Biloxi, Miss., September 1953. 


By Hodding Carter: 


It is only in the narrowest sense 


that the 
Southerners should be interpreted 
Yet the 
Southerner undeniably was shaped 


spiritual quality of 


in denominational terms. 


by the insistence of Protestantism 
upon religious freedom, its sus- 
picion of other faiths, its evangeli- 
cal fervor, and its sometimes fan- 
tastic contradiction between hair- 
shirted abnegation and the enjoy- 
ment of the sins of the flesh. 

Out 


of long residence and persistent 


There are other molders. 


clinging comes his pronounced love 


of the homeplace, the home state, 
Out of the Scots- 


Irish past comes the clannish loy- 


the home region. 


alty to family, the quick, violent 
pride and often, too, the implac- 
able suspicion of the interloper. 
Out of the lavishness of the planta- 
tion past and the generosity of na- 
ture comes the openhandedness that 
has made “Southern hospitality” 
far more than a trite phrase. Out 
of despair and defeat came the 
undue emphasis upon an often im- 
aginary past of magolias and stately 
mansions befo’ de war, and a for- 


getting that, romantic novelists to 
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the contrary, the South is more 
yeoman than cavalier in its inherit- 
Out of the suspicion of the 
urban stranger, the industrial ogre 
and the Northern invader, came a 
reluctance to accept change for 


ance. 


change’s sake or even for the sake 
of progress. But change is being 
more readily accepted today, and 
who can say it will not be better 


for the long delay? 


By Buford Pickens: 


During the first half of the 
twentieth century we have seen 
powerful leveling forces operating 
to produce uniform and _ stand- 
ardized throughout our 
country. 
ing press, 
strikes continuous, 


culture 


Rampant technology us- 
radio and _ television 


psychological 
hammer blows inducing nation- 
wide conformity in living habits 
and the total visual, man-mad en- 
vironment. But already across the 
land voices are being heard ques- 
tioning the dominance of mechan- 
ized and commercialized design 
solutions. 

Two of the seminar speakers at 
this Gulf States Conference have 
spoken out strongly in favor of hu- 
man and organic design controls 
in architecture and in city plan- 
ning: Richard Neutra, in his book 


“Survival Through Design,” Ox- 
ford Press, and Christopher Tun- 
nard, in “The City of Men,” 
Scribner. The in 
charge of this Biloxi meeting have 
likewise raised the question, and 
in the selection of the seminar 


committee 


theme they suggest that it may be 
worthwhile to re-examine regional 
factors. Climate, geography and 
social patterns change but little 
over the years, and they may still 
be available to contemporary archi- 
tects and city planners as potential 
forces to condition and control the 
new technology. 

Current building practices in the 
Gulf States Area are based on de- 
sign standards derived in the North 
for northern climates. The rea- 
sons for this condition are varied, 
but in general they can be attrib- 
uted to the dominant influence of 
publications and institutions in 
other sections, and to the lack of 
unity in objectives among Gulf 
States architects themselves. As a 
result, the building industry in the 
South today overlooks completely 
the natural advantages of climate 
and resultant ways of living which 
were taken for granted in tradi- 
tional Gulf States buildings of a 
hundred years and more ago. 

A visit to the older sections of 
our southern cities reveals a dis- 
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tinguished architecture whose 
open, sheltered and gracious qual- 
contrasts with the 
and _ boxlike 
forms appropriate to the colder 
On the other hand, if 
you tour through the newer sec- 
tions of Jackson, New Orleans, 
Birmingham, Mobile or Memphis, 
you will find little to indicate that 
you are not in Maine or Massa- 


sharply 
protective 


ity 
closed, 


regions. 


chusetts. 

The theme of this conference is: 
“Serving the people of the New 
South through architectural prog- 
ress.” If 
serve well the people in their own 
community, they will rediscover 


the architects are to 


the natural unity which derives 
from regional sources. The cul- 
ture of the antebellum Old South 
depends upon an agrarian economy 
with slave labor as its basis. The 
culture of the New South will de- 
pend upon a balanced combination 
of agriculture, commerce and in- 
dustry, with modern technology as 
its basis. No other part of the 
country offers such a challenge to 
the architectural profession—to re- 
tain the heritage of a distinguished 
tradition in architecture, and at the 
same time to help advance and ex- 
press a well ordered society with 
new architectural means. 

Here is a positive program for 


the architects of the Gulf States 
region. ‘They need to have a com- 
mon understanding of the histori- 
cal and cultural background which 
is fundamental to the meaning of 
regionalism. But the core of the 
problem is essentially a contem- 
porary and continuous one which 
calls for more collaboration and 
emphasis on the search for the uni- 
fying elements within similar areas, 
and less upon exotic importations 
from the other sections of the coun- 
try. 


By Walter Creese: 


From the architectural history 
of this region I would draw an- 
other, and it seems to me, more 
promising lesson. I would believe 
that the distant perspective of the 


South and its people shows that 


they can borrow ideas with im- 


They flourish most when 
are 


punity. 
new architectural motifs 
brought into their land because the 
warmth of their own life and tem- 
perament is one which, under the 
best stimulus, causes them to re- 
shape and convert the forms until 
they have a new character and ef- 
fectiveness. It is at this moment 
of triumph that we should be en- 
titled to call them Southern and 
native. But this is a living process 
of tradition which must be kept go- 
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ing in order to renew itself. If it 
does not, it will eat out its own 
heart of inspiration while the mag- 
nificent outer shell awaits the day 
of sudden and complete vulnerabil- 
ity. This day, I might venture to 
guess, will be no farther away than 
that of the increasing industrializa- 
tion and urbanization of the South. 
The hope of this region lies in sav- 
ing the best of the past and getting 
the best out of the future without 
thinking of them as being irrecon- 
cilable. Let’s look at our past, I 
say, but let’s look at it hard, let’s 
look at it for ourselves and let’s 
It is rich 
a 


keep on looking at it. 
and beautiful. It can 
thorough and realistic scrutiny. 


bear 


By Christopher Tunnard: 


This is a responsibility of the 


architectural professional: to see 
that buildings, curbs, standards, 
paving, and all the appurtenances 
of human living, make an interest- 
ing pattern in the regional land- 
scape. This important 
than planting trees (an occupa- 
tion often used to disguise build- 
ings). No landscape of trees can 
conceal a lack of imagination in 
the best land- 


is more 


the architecture; 
scaping can only complement arch- 
itecture. But if you drive through 
a landscape which has an inter- 


esting and living regional archi- 
tecture—whether on the Brenta in 
Italy or along the Mississippi be- 
tween Natchez and Baton Rouge 
—you will realize that a true re- 
gional landscape is the product of 
good agriculture, good architec- 
ture, and a sense of fitness; that is, 
planning. It is sure to please the 
eye as well as the pocketbook. That 
is why regional planning in the 
true sense can surely be called an 
art in which architecture plays a 
vital and stimulating role. 

You can thrill to the big dam 
or the suspension bridge along the 
route—but it is architecture which 
humanizes the region and provides 
a human scale. In an age of sci- 
ence, it is well to remember the 
words of Schopenhauer, 100 years 
ago: “While Science, with each 
end attained sees further, and can 
never reach a final goal or attain 
full satisfaction, Art, on the con- 
trary, is everywhere at its goal. 
It pauses at this particular thing— 
the course of time stops—for only 
the essential, the Idea, is its ob- 
ject.” A landscape of architec- 
tural beauty will generate a feel- 
ing of humanity when another gen- 
eration, familiar with even great- 
comes 
al- 


er triumphs, 


engineering 
along. Good architecture 


ways friendly, even when seen 50 


is 
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or 100 years later. This should 
be the test of regional building. 
It will carry us beyond function- 
alism—which was at best a kind of 
house-cleaning—and into the phase 
of quality and 
coupled with large-scale planning, 
will be America’s reward for wait- 


humility which, 


ing so patiently and so long. 


By Richard Neutra: 


The splendidly integrated cul- 
tures and the great architecture of 
antiquity were originally subtropi- 
cal, and man, himself, was a South- 
erner. His first civilized advances 
were in the subtropics, and he only 
became a Nordic when glaciers de- 
scended around him from higher 
latitudes. The pressures and ur- 
gencies of climatic change created 
recurrent problems for him, so he 
also turned into a hectic tinkerer 
in all the instrumentalities of life, 
and especially with his architec- 
ture, windswept and snowladen, as 
it became. 

But always, through pre-history 
and 


calmer southern habitat. 


longed for his 
When- 


ever he actually reentered it by con- 


history, he 


quest or immigration, or by buying 
himself in, he brought along with 
him his new hectic habit of rush 
and industry and an _ ubiquitous 


‘ 


drive to “reconstruct.” 


Perhaps it has been this drive 
more than anything else that has 
annoyed the “low-latitude 
ples,” whether it has been in Puer- 
to Rico, Mobile, Bangkok or Bom- 
bay. Philosophical man and com- 
mon man, when they are South- 


peo- 


erners at heart, have always, all 
over the world, found Northerners 
over-constructive. Occasionally, 
they have succeeded in mildly re- 
deeming some of their own past 
greatness while assimilating the in- 
And this in fact is the 
Redemption 


vasion. 
mission of the South. 
and assimilation of breezed-in busy- 
bodies to a simpler biological op- 
eration. This is what the French 
call savoir vivre, and it means to be 
closer to the organic functions of 
life than to the mechanics of in- 
and 


dustrialization technological 


trafficking. 


By Paul Rudolph: 


I would say modern architecture 
is here to stay but it is still a timid, 
monotonous thing and there is far 
too much utilization of forms 
which are merely fashionable, with- 
out regard to the fundamental con- 
cepts behind the originals. Some 
of the tendencies which tend to 
limit regionalism are: industrializa- 
tion and national distribution sys- 
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tems, ease of travel and communi- 
cation, cost of traditional materials, 
influence of the architectural press, 
our desire to conform and belong, 
the “do it yourself” movement, the 
abstract qualities inherent in the 
new space concept, and the fact 
that the true expressiveness of new 
materials has not been fuly devel- 
oped. Labor-material ratios are a 
contributing factor towards na- 
tional differences, but true regional- 
ism comes through form primarily, 
rather than through materials. 


Many forms and devices used in 


traditional Southern architecture 
should be utilized today, such as 
the raised floor, modular construc- 
tion, verandas, porches, patios, log- 
gias, utilization of exterior circu- 
lation between rooms, the various 
sun control devices, and precision 
in the sizing and detailing of all 
and 
light to produce physiological ef- 
fects has been neglected by the so- 


parts. The control use of 


called international style. Visual 
ties such as scale, color, texture and 
use of recurring features should 


find their new expression. 


N.A.H.B. Awards in the Development Field 


URTHER EVIDENCE of success- 

ful collaboration and _profes- 
sional service rendered by architects 
to development builders is found 
in the announcement of Annual 
Award Winners in the develop- 
ment field, announced at the annual 
Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders. In the 
awards for design competition, a 
jury of five, including L. Morgan 
Yost, F.A.LA., and Marvin Fitch, 
A.1.A., selected development houses 
built from the designs of Baume & 
Polivnick, Fran E. Schroeder & 
Assoc., Donald H. Hann, Edward 
H. Fickett and Jones & Emmons, 


all of whom are Institute members. 

In the competition for neighbor- 
hood plan awards, a_ three-man 
jury, including Phillip Will, Jr., 
F.A.LA., selected the following pro- 
jects for which Institute architects 
were the designers: “Haworth 
Manor,” Teaneck, N. J.—Leon- 
ard G. Feinen; “Ranch Acres,” 
Tulsa, Okla.—Paul Murphy, asso- 
ciated with Mack Hullum; and 
“Greenmeadow,” Palo Alto, Calif. 
—A. Q. Jones & F. E. Emmons. 

Leonard Haeger, A.1.A., Con- 
struction and Research Director of 
N.A.H.B., served as professional 
advisor to the juries. 
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The following A.I.A. members 
—Ed. Fickett, Carl Koch, Rudard 


Jones and Neil Connor—were 


featured as speakers at one of the 


convention sessions devoted to 


design. 


Another Jeremiah Speaks— 
This Time of San Francisco 


By Frank F. Ehrenthal 


A warning, as published in The Trumpeteer, February 1952, 


paralleling “Call to Arms” 


by Paul Thiry, 


F.A.LA., in the 


December 1954 JOURNAL. 


AVE YOU OBSERVED lately the 
hills the ones 
that contributed so much to the 
Or have you 


around you, 
beauty of this city? 
just been talking about them? 

If you have been hiking, horse- 
back-riding or driving about them, 
in the last few months—you know 
of the change. But if you have 
been just talking of “these beauti- 
ful hills,” well—you have been 
only reminiscing over what was, 
and is no more. 

No, this is not about Nob Hill, 
and not The 
beauty of Nob Hill is long gone— 


about cable cars. 


with or without the cable cars. 

In the heart of our town we 
still had hills that were green in 
our most recent memories. I want 
to awaken you, because, as inno- 
cently as these hills, you are sleep- 
ing while they are being raped. 
With the 


“the park,” the bay, 


bridges and the ocean, they were 
the blessings that made our city 
Now, 


are appearing all over them. 


beautiful. ugly big sores 


Go east on Lawton and look at 
Then go 
Portola to O'Shaughnessy 
look at Twin Peaks. What you 
will see will not be the landscape 


Sutro Forest. up on 


and 


of your memories, and compelled 
by the shock, you will speak up, I 


hope, as I do now. 


What is being done, with pain- 
ful incompetence and cynic disre- 
gard, by some “taxpayers” and so- 
called “‘developers” on these hills, 
is the cruelest waste of real values 
that, once lost, cannot ever be re- 
stored, will have to be paid for 
dearly, in cold cash, by the com- 
under the 


munity. It is done 


guise of providing needed housing 
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and municipal tax revenue. What 
it really is, is the creation of new 
slums before we had a chance even 
to clear the old ones. 

Yet, no matter how expensive, 
painful and slow a process it will 
be to clear the slums of the West- 
ern Addition, we at least know 
that it can be done. 


+ 


What cannot be done, never, 
never, is to restore, once destroyed, 
the physical health, the beauty and 
livability of the hillsides. They 
are being cut not with the slender, 
light, sensitive and expert fingers 
of the surgeon, but with the large, 


hacking hands of the butcher. The 
deep, unsightly wounds can hardly 


be healed. 

Yes, ours is a growing com- 
munity. We do build. 
We live on land much restricted in 


have to 


size, with little opportunity for 
expansion. We that 
have to build on the hillsides, too. 


know we 
Some of them can even be razed. 
But building on them can and 
should be done without crippling 
them beyond recognition, and be- 
yond hope for their survival. 

community needs 
vision. Think of this 


Think of John Mc- 


A growing 
of 


city’s past. 


men 
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Laren, and others like him. Think 
of the world’s admiration for our 
Golden Gate Park. Think of the 
folly and shame of it: our wise 
ancestors, with great foresight, 
have set aside a large strip of land, 
almost level land, 
Golden Gate Park—we in turn, 


with moronic nonchalance proceed 


and created 


to strip our city of all its natural 
grown greenery. 

We have men with vision to- 
day, too. They must step for- 
ward. ‘This city, and the Bay re- 
gion, have some of the ablest plan- 
ners of our country—both in pri- 
vate practice and in government. 


We must make use of their talent. 

We know how to build on hill- 
sides in harmony with their na- 
ture. It requires techniques dif- 
ferent from building on flat land. 
So-called 


these 


It requires imagination. 


developers cannot acquire 
with the cheap labor of backroom 
draftsmen in their offices. 

The cliff-dwellers of the Mesa 
Verde have built the with 


the knowledge and tools their un- 


best, 


developed civilization has offered. 
What they have created was, for 
them, in its place, livable, and, for 
that reason not surprisingly, is a 
work of beauty today still. 

The rapidly developing caves on 
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our hillsides will deface this city. 
No 


worse. 


earthquake would ever do 


It is already late to prevent 
Quick action is 


needed to prevent total ruin. 


much damage. 


They Say: 
When it is finished, if the outlay 
agrees with his statement, he is 


Evan Clague 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO SECRETARY OF 


LABOR 
I can tell you that about 70% of 
all new housing in metropclitan 
areas took place outside of the cen- 
tral cities last year. Since three- 
fourths of all new nonfarm home- 
building is in metropolitan areas, 
the suburbs (covering the entire 
accounted 


metropolitan fringe) 


for over half of all housing starts, 


The sub- 


urbs accounted for around 6 in 10 


including apartments. 
of all the new one-family houses. 
Vitruvius 


(In his 
ture—Book X, 


Ten Books on Architec- 
The Introduction) 


In the famous and _ important 
Greek city of Ephesus there is said 
to be an ancient ancestral law, the 
terms of which are severe, but its 


When 


an architect accepts the charge of 


justice is not inequitable. 


a public work, he has to promise 
His 


estimate is handed to the magis- 


what the cost of it will be. 


trate, and his property is pledged 


as security until the work is done. 


complimented by decrees and 


marks of honor. If no more than 
a fourth has to be added to his 
estimate, it is furnished by the 
treasury and no penalty is inflicted. 


But 
has to be spent in addition on the 


when more than one-fourth 


work, the money required to finish 


it is taken from his property. 


Raymond Erith, F.R.1I.B.A. 


(In criticizing students’ work sub- 

mitted for prizes and studentships 

at the R.I.B.A.) 
You will never get anywhere with 
architecture until you understand 
its theory. When the Vitruvians 
said that architecture depended on 
three things, construction, utility 
and beauty, or as Vitruvius him- 
self called it, strength, utility and 
grace, they meant three things, not 
two. They did not mean, as so 
many of you seem to think they 
meant, that architecture depends 
on construction and utility, and 


that beauty follows as a by-prod- 
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uct; they did not mean that, any 
more than they meant that archi- 
tecture depends on construction 
and beauty with utility as a by- 
product. They meant that archi- 
tecture depends on, and must take 
account of three separate things. 
And it is important to see that 
these three separate things are in 
balance. Therefore, if what I 
have said induces anyone to see 
the error of his ways, I hope he 
will not jump to the conclusion 
that beauty is more important than 
construction and utility, because it 
is not. You must not neglect con- 
struction and utility any more than 
you may neglect beauty. The im- 


portant point is, that if you neglect 
or over-emphasize you will distort 


And when that hap- 
build distorted 


the others. 
pens you will 
buildings. 


Lewis Mumford 


(From “The Sky Line” in The 
New Yorker, October 23, 10954) 


Because the population then 
(1916) relied far more on heavy- 
density public conveyances than on 
the light-density motor car for 
transportation, the need for con- 
trolling the density of occupancy 
in buildings, which is the basic 
method of controlling traffic con- 
gestion, was not understood. That 


should not, however, surprise us. 
The failure to understand this re- 
lationship is today practically an 
indispensible qualification for set- 
ting oneself up as an authority on 


trafic problems. 


Vannevar Bush 

(From “The Builders” in Technol- 

ogy Review for February 10955) 
The process by which the boun- 
daries of knowledge are advanced, 
and the structure of organized sci- 
ence is built, is a complex process 
indeed. It corresponds fairly well 
with the exploitation of a difficult 
quarry for its building materials 
and the fitting of these into an edi- 
fice; but there are very significant 
differences. First, the material 
itself is exceedingly varied, hidden 
and overlaid with relatively worth- 
less rubble, and the process of un- 
covering new facts and relation- 
ships has some of the attributes of 
prospecting and exploration rather 
than of mining or quarrying. 
Second, the whole effort is highly 
unorganized. There are no di- 
rect orders from architect or quar- 
rymaster. Individuals and small 
bands proceed about their busi- 
nesses unimpeded and_ uncon- 
trolled, digging where they will, 
working over their material, and 
tucking it into place in the edifice. 
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Books & Bulletins 


Farm Buitpincs. By Deane G. 
Carter. 298 pp. 648” x 93%”. 
New York: 1954: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc. $5.50 
A completely rewritten fourth 

edition of a book first published in 

1922, designed as a textbook for 

a course in Farm Buildings for use 

of students in colleges of agricul- 

The architect will find here 

utilitarian 


ture. 
the answers to many 
questions arising in his design of 


farm buildings. 


ArT AND INpustry. By Herbert 
Read. 256 pp. 634” x 914”. 
New York: 1954: 
Press. $6 


A new 


Horizon 


edition of Herbert 
Read’s keen analysis of design for 
the mechanical age, brought up to 
date with many illustrations from 
the fields of chinaware to archi- 
Aside 


tions in typography, the book is a 


tecture. from its affecta- 


comprehensive survey. 


FINNISH ARCHITECTURE AND 
Atvar AALTo. By Ed. and Cl. 
Neuenschwander. 192 pp. 7” x 
1034”. New York: 1954: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger. (Swiss edition 
also published in 1954.) $9 
Those who fear that we may be 

in for a standardized international 


style will take comfort from this 
book of Aalto’s work. 
we have architects inspired as he 


So long as 


is by regional backgrounds there is 
little that 
architecture will become uniform. 


danger the world’s 


Score oF Tora, ARCHITECTURE. 
By Walter World 
Perspectives, Three, 
Planned and Edited by Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. 206 pp. 54@” x 
714”. New York: 1955: Harp- 
er & Brothers. $3.50 
Various essays of the author that 


Gropius. 
Volume 


have appeared individually over 
the past 30 years. The collection 
brings the viewpoint of eminent 


architect and educator into focus. 


THe FLrower WeEaAveRs: BUILD- 
ERS OF OLp Mexico. By Charles 
Meredith Garth. 120 pp. 544” 
x 8”. New York: 1954: Exposi- 
tion Press. $5. 


Another effort to unravel the 
mystery of what happened to the 
precolumbian civilizations of Mex- 
ico. Mr. Garth 


theories of why the Mayas aban- 


has his own 


doned their cities and also why a 


handful of Spanish adventurers 


could wipe out a powerful military 


empire. 
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Tue Art OF PRIMITIVE PEOPLES. 
By J. T. Hooper and C. A. Bur- 
land, with photographs by R. H. 
Bomback. 168 pp. 614” x 814”. 
New York: 1954: Philosophical 
Library Inc. $7.50 
An effort to probe behind the 

mental processes of the artists of 

earlier civilizations to find out just 
how these things came to be made. 


Morets. By Geoffrey Baker and 
Bruno Funaro. 270 pp. 834,” x 
1134”. New York: 1955: Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp. $12 
The authors of “Shopping Cen- 

ters” have gathered together not 


only a widely representative group 


News From the 


West 
Lafayette, Ind., announces a short 


Purdue UNIVERSITY, 
course on Hot Water and Steam 
Heating and Air Conditioning. 
The three-day course, May 23-25, 
will cover the latest developments 
in designing and calculation of va- 
rious types of these systems. 


UNiversiry oF NortH Caro- 
LINA Department of City and Re- 
gional Planning as- 
sistantships for 1955-56 available 


announces 


of plans and photographs but also 
the presently available data about 
this rapidly growing category of 
buildings. Here are lists of the 
main faults to avoid, as well as the 
little-known details of finance. 


Arts AND Letrers—Vol. X in a 
series of information pamphlets 

UNESCO. 32 pp. 

x 8%". Paris: 1954: 
United Nations Educational, 
Scientific & Cultural Organiza- 
tion. Available through Colum- 
bia University Press. 

A sketchy indication of how 
UNESCO plans to carry forward 
its work in the fields of plastic 
arts, theater, music and literature. 


issued by 


5 I ky od 


Educational Field 
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for candidates for the master’s de- 


gree. Several assistantships will 
be awarded carrying stipends rang- 
ing from $800 to $1,200. Appli- 
cations must be received by May 1, 
1955, by the Department of City 
and Regional Planning, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel 


Hill, N. C. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY is put- 
ting into effect a new aid to its 
students of architectural design. 
Beginning with the current spring 
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semester they will be taught not 
only by the regular staff of the 
School of Architecture but also by 
a “part-time faculty” of 22 
New York City architects 


emi- 


nent 


engineers. Graduate  stu- 


and 
dents, working for their master’s 
degree, will be able to take their 


special problems in architectural 


design to the appropriate consultant 


in his New York office. 


M.I.T. announces a two-week 
Special Summer Program, June 14 
through 24, on the subject of “Plas- 
Building 


tics in the Design of 


Products.” 


UNIVERSITY oF ‘TEXAS an- 
nounces the appointment of Hein- 
rich H. Waechter as Visiting Asso- 
ciate Professor in Architecture for 
the current spring semester and the 


coming fall semester. 


School of 
Architecture offer 
of two graduate assistantships, each 
covering and providing 
stipend of $1500. These assist- 
ants will have half-time schedules, 


Pratr INSTITUTE 


announces the 


tuition 


permitting them to complete their 
work for the degree of Master 


of Architecture in two years. 


Scholarships and 
Fellowships 

The 1955 Arnotp W. Brun- 

NER SCHOLARSHIP, under the di- 

rection of the New York Chapter, 

A.LA., goes to Ralph E. 


of Kansas City, Missouri, for the 


Myers 


second consecutive year. Mr. My- 
ers has been editing the first of a 
series of 30-minute lectures in the 
form of colored slides with tape- 
entitled 


” 


recorded commentary, 
“Architecture—U. S. A. 

Intinors INsTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY the establish- 


ment of a $6,000 scholarship fund 


announces 


in memory of the late B. Leo Steif, 
prominent Chicago architect. The 
provides for $1,000 
annually to be 
awarded for three years, beginning 
this fall. 
from the Director of Admissions, 
3300 South Federal Street, Chica- 


fund two 


scholarships 


Further information 


go 16. 


Calendar 


April 16: Regional Conference of 
the New England District, A.LA., 
Architectural Center, Boston, Mass. 


April 23-30: Historic Garden Week 
in Virginia, the proceeds of which are 


to go to the restoration of Woodlawn 
Plantation. Further details from Mrs. 
Irving L. Matthews, Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond 19, Va. 

Con- 


April 28-30: Fourth Annual 
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ference of the Western Mountain 
District, A.I.A., Camelback Inn, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. Theme: “Colorful Archi- 
tecture.’ With a special tour through 
Taliesin West and other points of in- 
terest. 

April 29-30: Regional 
of the Great Lakes District, 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 

May 5-7: Regional Conference of 
the South Atlantic District, A.I.A., 
Fort Sumter Hotel, Charleston, S. C. 

May 12-13: “Automation-Engineer- 
ing for Tomorrow,” a symposium 
sponsored by Michigan State College, 
School of Engineering, East Lansing, 
Mich. Further details from W. I. 
Kenerson of the School of Engineer- 
ing. 

May 22-26: 17th Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Architectural Metal Manufacturers, 


Conference 
A.LA., 


Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
May 29-June 3: Ninth International 


Congress of the Interna- 
tional Hospital Federation, Lucerne, 
Switzerland. Further details from 
Capt. J. E. Stone: 10 Old Jewry, Lon- 
don E. C. 2. 

May 31-June 3: Technical Confer- 
ence and Exposition devoted to the 
problems of design engineers, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. 

June 2-4: The Annual Assembly of 
the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

June 8-11: British Architects Con- 
ference, at the invitation of the West 
Yorkshire Society of Architects, Har- 
rogate. Visitors from the U. S. are 
welcome and, if planning to attend, 
should advise C. D. Spragg, Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place London 
W.1., so that he may send them the 
Conference program. 

June 13-18: International Design 
Conference, Aspen Institute, Aspen, 
Colo. Details from Charles W. Saul, 
The Aspen Company, Aspen, Colo. 

June 18-20: 34th Annual Conven- 


Hospital 
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of Archi- 
Hotel 


tion of National Council 
tectural Registration Boards, 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 18-19: Association of Collegi- 
ate Schools of America Meeting, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 20-2}: Ninth annual meeting of 
Forest Products Research Society, 
Seattle, Wash. Further details from 
Perry Culp, Jr., 601 Tacoma Building, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

June 21-24: 87th Annual Convention 
of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

July 9-16: Fourth Congress of the 
Union Internationale des Architectes, 
The Hague-Scheveningen, The Nether- 
lands—a meeting devoted especially 
to the development of house-building. 


July 14-August 24: Sixth Annual 
Architecture and Planning Workshop, 
Instituto Tecnologico de Monterrey, 
Mexico. 

July 15-Sept. 15: Summer School of 
the Cercle Culturel de Royaumont— 
a continuous series of two-weeks 
courses for foreign students. Details 
from M. le Directeur, Asniéres-sur 
Oise, S. et O., France. 

September 9-11: Regional Confer- 
ence of the Northwest District, A.I.A., 
Many Glaciers Hotel, Glacier Park, 
Mont. 

October 6-8: Regional 
of the Gulf States District, A.I.A., 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

October 6-8: Regional Conference 
of the Sierra Nevada District, A.I.A., 
Biltmore Hotel, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

October 13-15: Regional Conference 
of the Central States District, A.I.A., 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 13-15: Convention of the 
New York State Association of 
Architects, A.L.A., Sheraton Ten Eyck 
Hotel, Albany, N. Y. 

November 2-4: Convention of the 
Texas Society of Architects, A.I.A., 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Tex. 
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The Editor’s Asides 


Orto A. Stauprt, architect of 
Hollis, N. Y., who spent sixteen 
New York medical 
rehabilitated 


months in a 


center being from 


paralysis, turned the tables upon 


his medical advisers and showed 


them how to rearrange their space 


for occupational and _ vocational 


When _his 


carried 


professional 
the 


accommodate 


therapy. 


advice was out de- 


partment could 
twice the number of patients with 
more comfort and less wheel-chair 
maneuver. Mr. Staudt, re-enter- 
ing his practice, now specializes in 
rehabilitation centers, and adapt- 
ing industrial plants and houses to 
the needs and comfort of parapleg- 


ics and other disabled persons. 


AND sTILL the building tide 
Thomas S. Holden, 


Dodge Corporation vice-chairman, 


rolls on. 


reporting totals of contract awards 
for future construction in the 37 
states east of the Rockies, tells us 
that February’s total was the high- 
est for any February on record 
($1,581,143,000), up 29% over 
1954. Also that the 
January-February total was like- 


February 


wise the highest ever for these two 


($3,085,593,000), up 


months 


30% over the same period in 1954. 
The gloom-and-doom boys seem 
to have gone into the cyclone cel- 


lars. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S pro- 


the 


posal for attacking school 
shortage mentions the sum of $7 
billion. Arthur Woupper, Secre- 
tary of the Indiana Society of 
Architects, tells us that just 110 
years ago Hamilton County, In- 
diana, appointed a_ three-man 
board of trustees to build a log 
schoolhouse, 22’ x 26’. It was to 
have one door and six windows, 
the walls of hewed timber, for 
which the trustees agreed to fur- 
within a mile of the 


nish trees 


site. Every man liable to labor 
tax was assessed two days’ labor, 
and 25 cents was levied on each 
$100 worth of taxable property in 
the district. Another provision of 
the agreement bound the trustees 
to furnish the contractor with the 
glass, nails and hinges at cost, also 
with “thirty two or thirty six days 
work whitch the said George Gib- 
son is to alow the said trustees 75 
day.” Our 


George didn’t have easy going, for 


cents per friend 


the contract had to be relet to 
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Wesley Lakin, then to Eli Dane 
and finally to Edward Essex, who 
finished the log house nearly two 
years later and rendered his final 


bill for $51.621/. 


RUSSIA IS SAID TO HAVE, at 
present, some 100,000 less engi- 
neers than we have, but in the 
period covered by the last four 
years the U. S. S. R. has gradu- 
ated about thirty 
than the U. S. 


the figure was sixty percent. 


percent more 


A., and last year 
Rus- 
sia’s engineers are said to be twen- 
ty-five percent women, as com- 
pared with less than one percent 


of women engineers with us. 


M. I. T.’s New Kresce AvupDI- 
TORIUM, 
curved slab of concrete shaped like 


with its domed roof a 
a three-cornered piece of orange 
peel, is not what you would call 
static. Movement of the shell on 
its three-point supports also called 
for 4” of rubber gaskets between 
top of interior walls and the under 
side of the dome. Steel window 
frames are joined to the dome by 
metal slip joints. The structural 
shell of the dome is only 314” 
thick at top, 20” at base, but on 
top of this are added: 2” of cinder 


concrete; a felt membrane; 2” of 


glass wool; an asphalt fabric; and 
14” layer of acrylic plastic mixed 
with Fiberglas, beach sand and 
other ingredients to give the ex- 
terior surface a color resembling 


weathered limestone. The acoustic 


problems inside were no less com- 


plex. Sounds as if the boys were 
going to a lot of trouble to get the 
results they wanted. 

SCULPTURE 


THE NATIONAL 


SocieTYy’s quarterly, now in its 
fourth year, is a publication that 
every architect should see. It 
would also grace his library table 
—assuming, perhaps precipitately, 
that he has a library and doesn’t 
rely for inspiration solely on what 
may be inside his head. Un- 
ashamedly we mention that you 
would do well to send a mere dol- 
lar to the Society at 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y., and 


enroll for a year. 


To THOSE WHO would banish 
regionalism from architecture and 
have it all turned out of an inter- 
national mold, a statement by the 
American Institute of Biological 
Scientists may or may not give 
pause: “Frogs develop regional ac- 
cents, so that they will not mate 
with strangers.” 
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Birmingham University School 


Invitation to learning 


No stiff formality here, rather a friendly invitation to enter. 
Complementing this expression of welcome is the simple beauty of 

the Amarlite Aluminum Entrance. Strong, durable and flawlessly finished, 
it represents the requirements of architects standardized into 


the finest aluminum entrance in the industry. 


qGluminum entrances 


American Art Metais Company 


® 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA + BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS + DALLAS, TEXAS + ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 








WHITE is so much more off celine | 


Trinity white—the whitest white cement—is a true portland 
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stature of good design. Use it for architectural concrete units; 
stucco; terrazzo; and wherever high light-reflection is indicated. 


Trinity white meets all Federal and ASTM specifications. 
Se This greyness of 
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A Product of GENERAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. + Chicago * Dalles Chattanooga 














Metropolitan Building 
and Loan Ass‘n Build 
ing, Dallas, Texas 
Architects: Gill and 
Harrell 










Vermarco Imperial 
Danby Marble (White 
Vermarco Emerald 
Pearl Granite (Deep 
\ Green 

















Designed sos 
with aie ‘Marble 


Clean, sharp lines, simple arrangement, beautiful materials that 
will give a life-time of easy maintenance — these are real values 
that make this little gem sparkle. Proof that even a neighborhood 
bank can express its dignified service architecturally! Write for 


technical data. 
tT b 
i a mdaéir e 


VERMONT MARBLE COMPANY, PROCTOR, VERMONT 


BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON, CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, DALLAS, HOUSTON, PH ADELPHIA oO 
ANGELES, NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO. IN CANADA: ONTARIO MARBLE COMPANY LIMITEI 
PETERBORO ONTARIO AND TORONTO ONTARIO BROOKS MARBLE & TILe OMPANY 
LIMITED, TORONTO, ONTARIO, CONTINENTAL MARBLE COMPANY. LIMITETL VANCO VER_B 
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BILCO BASEMENT DOORS 


Vabde are all-metal, weatherproof, 


: economical and practical. 
eofejahilel—laler— 


BILCO ROOF SCUTTLES 


have full welded corners 
and reverse action lifting levers. 


BILCO WATERPROOF 
SIDEWALK DOORS 
have concealed lifting 
springs to give easy, 
one hand operation. 





See our catalog in 


(@) ® SWEET’S or write: 
THE BILCO CO. 
Dept. J 


New Haven, Conn. 
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World’s Largest Air Terminal Building 


@ The spectacular seven-story Ad 
ministration Building with its long 
loading dock at the Greater Pitts 
burgh 33 million dollar Airport is 
easily the world’s largest terminal 
American Bridge fabri 
4,000-ton 


building 


cated and erected the 


steel framework for this huge 
structure which is 460’ in breadth 
at its widest point, and with its 
578-ft. loading dock has an over-all 
length of 979 feet 


after the erection crew took over, 


Nine months 


the last rivet was driven! 


AMERICAN BRIDGE 


AMERICAN BRIDGE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 











B-300 Marquette Tub 
B-6420 Prince Closet 
B-3310 Whitman Lavatory 


BRIGGS 
BEAUTYWARE 


DESIGNED SCIENTIFICALLY 
FOR YOUR 
TWO BATHROOM PLANS 























B-301 Marquette Tub 
8-6420 Prince Closet 
B-3350-HS Lowell Lavatory 








I'wo bathrooms make homes more saleable 


because they make them more livable 
Your business benefits accordingly 


Briggs pioneered the two bathroom idea 
and has done more than any other manufac- 
turer to make two bathrooms practical and 


economical for the American home 
There is new prestige in specifying Beautyware 


—America’s smartest plumbing fixtures 
Advanced Design 
Engineered Installation 


Maximum Valve 


Refer to Sweet's Catalog—Architectural File 24A, Light Construction File 9B, or A.I.A. File 29H 


BRIGGS MANUFACTURING COMPANY © 300 BUHL BUILDING © DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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OPEN WINDOWS 
ave “for the Birds”! 








The new C. T. Kirkpatrick Scho 
Nashville, Tennessee another mod 
ern modest-in-cost school featurin 
Herman Nelson “DRAFTISTOP, Suc 
ntendent of Sc hools: W. A, Roees : 
Architect: Taylor & Crabtree; En 

neers: |. Cy Somans on & Associat 


DRAFT|STOP 





DOESN’T WASTE FUEL DOLLARS ON OUTDOOR HEATING 


O school can afford open window ventila- eliminates window downdrafts without the use 
tion if it considers both the fuel dollar of additional heat. 


waste and the fact that open windows won't solve - , , 
Why pay a premium for open windows and 


overheated classrooms? The comfort features of 
DRAFT|STOP are yours at a saving. For com- 

DRAFT|STOP eliminates both waste and over- _ plete information, see our catalog in Sweet's 
heating. During classroom occupancy, this unit’s Architectural File, or write Herman Nelson Unit 
major function is cooling, to compensate for the Ventilator Products, American Air Filter Com- 
heat gain from sun, lights and students. And it pany, Inc., Louisville 8, Kentucky. 


(omar f nm herman 


: UNIT VENTILATOR PRODUCTS 
La American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


today’s number one comfort problem—that of 
the overheated classroom. 


aint of Classroom Heating, Ventilating and Cooling 











WHY 


contractors 


nstall, especially im cramped ors 


finish speeds up wire-pulling and resu 


Wiring in Youngstown rigid stee onduit 


igainst damage from moisture. vibratior 


LIKE lhe job is safe. And so is your reput 


On your next job, don't take chances 
VOUNGSTOWN iii. vou get the savings you should 


distributor for Youngstown Buckeye Conduit 
CONDUIT National Electrical Code for all hazardous 
electrical conduit is produced from ore to finishe 


manufacturer Youngstowr 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Vanufacturers of Carbon. Alloy and Yoloy Steel 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 
Boarp oF Drrecrors 


OFFICERS (Terms expire 1955) 
Cram W. Drreny, President 
5 W. Larned St., Detreit 26, Mich. 
Eart T. Herrscr: wr, First Vice President 
2010 Wilshire Blwd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
Howarp Eicuensaum, Second Vice 
704 Wallace Bidg., Little Rock, Ark. 

Georce Bain Cumminces, Secretary, 99 Collier St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Leon CHATeLatn, Jr., Treasurer, 7672 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 
REGIONAL DIRECTORS (Terms expire 1955) 

C. Sroras Barrows, 70 Reynolds Arcade Bildg., Rochester 4, N. Y. .New York District 


W. Gorpow Jamirson, 870 sath St., Denver, Colo......... Western Mountain District: 
Encar H. Berners, Architects Bldg., 310 Pine St., 

ero er ere) North Central States District 
Pur D. Creer, 427 Industrial Trust Bidg., 

A Pei ee New England District 

(Terms expire 1956) 

Rarmonp S. Kastenvieck, 128 Glen Park Ave., Gary, Ind. .... Great Lakes District 
Criype C. Pearson, First Nail. Bank Bidgz., 

ee, a ee | Ree eee. Pe yee +... Gulf States District 
Maarcsiius Wricnt, Ja., 700 E. Main, Richmond, Va. ..... Middle Atlaatic District 
Watpo B. Curistenson, 7g7/ Fourth dve., Seattle, Wash. ...... Northwest District 


(Terms expire 1957) 
Frank N. McNett, P. O. Box 362, 1807 W. Secend St., 


Grail Sehead, Wah istie o:bar ceeas iss cchbtactinorals tOt Central States District 
DonaLD Beacu Kirsy, Jog Stevenson St., 

Gan Francions . 6 GO Soe vals <0 sat occigdensdebeisess Sierra Nevada District 
Harsert C. Munkey, 761 Peachtree St., N.E., Atlantic 7, Ga. . South Atlantic District 
Ausert S. Gotemon, s7co Travis, Houston 6, Tex. ......00.-0000s: Texas District 

THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD (Terms expire 1055) 
Cram W. Drrcny, Chairman Ciype C, Pgarson 
Georce Bain Cummines, Secretary Donatp Breach Kimsy 
Leon CHATELAIN, JR. Raymonp S. KasTenpisck, Alternate 

HEADQUARTERS 


1735 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Epmunp R. Purves, Executive Director 

J. Winfield Rankin, Administrative Secretary; Robert L. Eger, Treasurer's Office; 
Florence H. Gervais, Membership and Records; Walter A. Taylor, Director of Ed- 
ucation and Research, and Editor of the BuLtetin; Theodore Irving Coe, Technical 
Secretary; Frederic Arden Pawley, Research Secretary; Edwin Bateman Morris, 
Jr., Acting Director of Public and Professional Relations; Arthur B. Holmes, Con- 
vention Manager; Henry H. Saylor, Editor of the Journwat; Polly Shackleton, Editor 
of the Memo; George E. Pettengill, Librarian; Alice Korff, Curator of Gallery; 

Willam Demarest, Jr., Secretary for Modular Coordination 
Official address of The Institute as 2 N.Y. Corporation, 115 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
The Producers’ Council, affiliated with A.I.A., 1001 15th St, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 






































